DAUGHTERS   OF   QUEEN   VICTORIA

island encompassed with guards. Lehzcn was a
friendly guard, but Lehzen loathed Conroy, and
there were thus two camps in that small and isolated
household. Her mother, with Gonroy at her elbow,
was far too strict with the girl; indeed, after her
death in 1861, when the Queen read the Duchess's
diaries of those early years, she was filled with amaze-
ment and remorse to find that they breathed the
tenderest love and solicitude for her. She had never
suspected that beneath that crust of hardness and
severity there had glowed this deep affection. It is
true that in the Princess's diary, which, under her
mother's orders, she wrote regularly from the time
she was thirteen, there are many records of treats
and pleasures, concerts and operas and visits to
country houses, but the diary had to pass her mother's
reading and was written with the necessary dis-
cretion. These diversions did not make for happiness.
It was a sad childhood, and when, as soon as possible
after her accession she moved to Buckingham Palace,
she said goodbye to the cc poor old Palace " at Ken-
sington as a home where she had passed through
many " painful and disagreeable scenes," In later
years she referred to the last six or seven years she
had passed there as a time " of great misery and
oppression."

It was not only in the domestic ordering of her
house that the Duchess showed a great want of
wisdom in her daughter's upbringing, but in her
conduct towards Victoria's relations. Her position
was a very difficult one, and she made the worst of it*
She had come to England as the Duke of Kent's